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The well known estimate of the late Hon. Geo. P. Marsh that English prose, 
as represented by Macaulay, Webster, and Channing, contains about seventy- 
five per cent of Anglo-Saxon words, and English poetry, as represented by 
Tennyson and Longfellow, contains from eighty-seven to eighty-nine per cent, 
may well be taken as the proportion current in modern standard English prose 
and poetry. We need not follow Mr. Freeman and strike out every Romance 
word if we can possibly find an Anglo-Saxon word that may supply its place. 
The wealth of the English vocabulary should not be so restricted ; but Mr. 
Kington-Oliphant's protest against the penny-a-liners is not superfluous and 

should not go unheeded. 

James M. Garnett. 



Bartsch's La Langue et la Litte'rature Francaises depuis le IXeme Siecle 
jusqu'au XlVeme Siecle. Textes et Glossaire par Karl Bartsch, pre- 
cedes d'une Grammaire de l'Ancien Francais par Adolf Horning. Paris, 
Maisonneuve et Ch. Leclerc, editeurs. 1887. 

Just twenty-one years ago, in July, 1866, at Rostock, Karl Bartsch put forth 
the first edition of his now well known work, or rather series of works, on Old 
French. Deriving his inspiration from Diez, who had derived his from Goethe, 
Bartsch perpetuated an admirable tradition, and carried into new places, along 
deeper lines, the currents started high up toward the beginning of the century. 
This " Chrestomathie de l'Ancien Francais" (1866) was the first scientific col- 
lection of its kind ; it was hesitatingly put forth, and its preface breathed the 
timid hope that it might emerge from the purely "academic circle " and con- 
tribute to the stimulation of study in the domain of the Romance languages. 
That this hope has been richly fulfilled may be gathered from the volume 
before us, which presents the example of a work that has attained its literary 
majority, and that has grown and perfected itself with increasing years. All 
readers of Dryden, of Wordsworth, of the German school of pedant-philologues, 
know how interesting it is to compare prefaces — to flash mirrors upon the face 
of a man — and deduce thence the genesis of an intellectual undertaking, the 
autobiography of an idea, the elaboration of a plan. In his preface are all 
the confessions intimes of the scholar, his trembling ambitions, his flickering 
hopes, hispupa state before he has emerged into the audacious day of untrembling 
scholarship. Bartsch, studied in this way, reveals a singularly interesting self- 
glimpse. In the three prefaces through which one is admitted to his modest 
intimacy, one sees the gelatinous psychological condition in which a first 
edition naturally discloses the true but timid savant hardening into bolder form, 
assuming a firmer outline, gathering the definition and clearness of a concen- 
trated intention wrought on and out with delicate care, till, in the one and 
twenty years of its elaboration, the inspiration assumes its final shape and 
shows its cherisher in the light of one who no longer trembles. 

The astounding fertility of Old French literature made it very difficult for 
Bartsch in his first volume to present a complete tableau of the period 842-1400, 
more particularly as then few Old French texts had been critically edited. 
His wise plan was to represent as fully as possible in the original spelling, 
with dialect nuances and variant reading, the diverse tendencies and varied 
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aspects of each period. Special preponderance was accorded the literary 
monuments of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, as centuries luxuriating in 
all the fullness of mediaeval intellectual product. Original sources were con- 
stantly studied ; the co-operation of such scholars as Ebert, P. Meyer, Michelant, 
Mussafia, Pfeiffer, Strehlke, Manefeld, and Gaston Paris, was invoked, and 
there resulted a noble volume of double-column Sprachproben, with grammar 
and glossary, such as before French literature had not dreamed of. The same 
line of thought, research, and publication was pursued for the Provencal, and 
culminated in the " Chrestomathie Provencale" (second ed., Rostock, 1867), 
by the same author. 

Such was the condition of Old French learning in 1866 that Bartsch's first 
edition " renounced " phonetics and intentionally ignored the distinction 
of dialects in the grammar work! — two fundamental branches of the study 
twenty years later. The second edition (1871) made a valiant effort to disen- 
gage from the accidents and caprices to which the MSS of the Middle Ages 
had been subjected the true language and nuance dialectale of each poet in the 
anthology. The good results of this critical method are now everywhere 
apparent, nowhere more so than in the book before us. In this book we have 
new evidences of indefatigable scholarship, original, untarnished — not simply 
old work hiding itself under the convenient terms "revision," "correction," 
"augmentation." Though this, too, is a chrestomathy, and its plan is analogous 
to that of the book of 1866, it looks from a loftier perch and has another aim in 
view. The work of 1866 was intended for beginners ; this of 1887 is intended 
for maturer students. There is a richer critical apparatus added to the texts, 
complete even for a large number of selections. The centuries of limitation 
chosen are the ninth and fourteenth instead of the eighth and fifteenth, as in 
the book of 1866; but, though the new work eliminates two centuries, its 
range is really more extensive. The author has consciously avoided the repro- 
duction of " morceaux " identical with those contained in the first chrestomathy, 
while he has made new selections from works deemed indispensable to both. 
He has also inserted a variety of hitherto unedited texts. In the glossary he 
has carefully noted citations of the different forms and acceptations of a word ; 
forms are referred to each other ; the words are, as far as possible, noted 
according to the forms they assume in the dialect of central France ; and the 
glossary is exhaustive. Is it a concession 101870-71 that, for patriotism, or 
reminiscence' sake, the German equivalents of the definitions are no longer 
given ? The grammatical part of the present work is a great advance on the 
technical part of the workmanship of the other book. The " phonetique," so 
much dreaded in 1866, is here in full force, and covers 37 quarto pages. It is 
a contribution from the pen or the portfolio of Adolf Horning, and concerns itself 
(as the Grammar does, too) with a sketch of the Isle-de-France or Francien 
system of sounds and inflections. Students will find it a valuable, if not an 
infallible resume of the scientific results attained by the arc of scholars 
stretching from Diez to Tobler. It disclaims personal research except in a 
few cases connected with the Lorraine patois, which have been verified by 
Horning. 

The book begins with the Oaths of Strasburg and ends with the " dits " of 
Watriquet de Couvin, containing in all about 666 pp., arranged as before in 
double columns, with " foot-hills " of foot-notes. As the growth of an idea, 
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as an invaluable contribution to the philology of the Old French, as an evidence 
of scholarly convictions wrought out with admirable tenacity, as a token of 
"true love" and lasting constancy to an ambition, as a souvenir of German 
affection for France, "La Langue et la Litterature Francaises" is at once a 
text and an autobiography, a confession and a life-work, an inspiration and 
an heirloom. J. A. H. 

Bibliotheca Scriptorum Graecorum et Romanorum edita curante Carolo 

Schenkl. 
Cornelii Taciti opera quae supersunt. Recensuit Ioannes Muller. Vol. I. 

Libros ab excessu divi Augusti continens. Vol. II. Historias et opera 

minora continens. Lipsiae, 1884 and 1887, G. Freytag. 
M. Fabi Quintiliani Institutiones Oratoriae Libri Duodecim. Edidit Ferdi- 

nandus Meister. Vol. I. Lib. I-VI. Vol. II. Lib. VII-XII. Lipsiae, 

1886 and 1887, G. Freytag. 
The critical apparatus of this edition is conveniently given at the bottom of 
the page. While not so full as that of Halm, it occasionally traces an emen- 
dation to a source earlier than that given by Halm, and in so far is more 
correct. The text in the main is that of Halm, with enough variations to show 
the editor's independence and acuteness. Here and there one sees evidence 
of his careful study of the style of the Elder Pliny. In the Libri ab excessu 
Augusti, I 57, 14, he keeps neque victa, where Ruperti and Halm read evicta. 
Victa is also kept in XII 68, 5. In I 79, 12, sodaliciorum is suggested as a 
possible reading for sociorum. In II 43, 20, sociam is added after insectandi. 
In II 47, 5, aut qui Macedones is read and supported by a reference to Pliny, 
N. H. 18, 95. In II 61, 7, spartis is ingeniously suggested for spatiis, without, 
however, being inserted in the text. So also in III 37, 6, equitationibus is sug- 
gested for aedijicationibus ; with a reference to Horace, A. P. 162, and Juvenal, 
I 59 fT. In IV 15, I, the historical present adficit is kept (as also in IV 45, 1), 
against Ritter and Halm, who read adfecit. IV 50, 10, a new reading, pioperus 
in finem, is proposed, making very good sense. In IV 69, 13, sui tegens is pro- 
posed, after the analogy of sui obtegens. Haudmultum is kept in V 3, 6 and XII 
4, 4 for multo, and supported by analogies from Pliny. In XI 16, \,expetivit is 
very plausibly suggested for petivit, as intra for ita in XII 22, to. A very bold 
conjecture is stomacho for domo in XV 50, 21, which is supported by Pliny, N. 
H. 21, 130, stomacho ardenti. Passing over to the Histories, in I 3, 5, ipsa nex 
conscita is certainly a clever conjecture for necessitas, and finds some warrant in 
Pliny, N. II. 36, 107. A very interesting example of chiastic arrangement is 
furnished by the reading proposed in I 67, 1 : Plus praedae ac sanguinis plus 
Caecina hausit, which, if we compare omne dehinc caekim et mare omne, Ann. 2, 
23, seems quite possible for Tacitus, although in Ann. 2, 26, satis iam eveutuum, 
satis casuum, the chance for a similar chiasmus is not improved. In I 85, 1, 
where Halm reads apta ad, Muller reads for the MS per od, perinde ad. The 
construction seems harsh, but is perhaps defensible; cf. Ann. 16, 13, 7. Space 
forbids our quoting further changes that have either been made in the text or 
proposed in the foot-notes. Enough have been given to show that the edition 
contains much that is new and stimulating, and must find a place in the library 
of every student of Tacitus. 



